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mechanical exactitude in manufacture is obtained. It is still true that pottery is one of the most conservative as well as one of the most progressive arts, yet the progress made in manufacture during ^ the Jast half century is remarkably great. The modern potter with more precise technical and scientific knowledge of the materials used, and better methods of heating them than was possessed by his predecessors, is continually finding new materials and new effects with simpler and more reliable methods of manipulation. At the same time, the increasing demands of other departments of industry are opening out fresh fields of service to the manufacturer of pottery, and are increasing the value of this material both industrially and aesthetically.
The manufacture of pottery has undergone many changes during the last few decades, and the modern custom in Continental Europe of building very large factories and working them in the most up-to-date and progressive manner possible is making it increasingly difficult for the smaller firms both in this country and abroad. The rapid increase in American potteries is also tending to close one of the best markets open to British potters. In the newer countries, competition amongst British, French, and German potters is very keen and the progressiveness of French and German potters has made; their influence felt on the home trade of this country.
It must be clearly understood that British potters have greatly improved the quality of their ware**, and the secession of English earthenware from its monopoly of many foreign markets is not due to the quality of the ware produced in this country, but to the development of pottery manufacture in other lands, the greater appeal to local tastes made by many Continental potters, the lower costs of manufacture due to State subsidies, the amalgamation of small firms, the economies and, most of all, to the improvement* eilected by the intensive application of scientific investigation to the requirements of individual works. In England, on the contrary, potters have endeavoured to meet competition by direct economies in manufacture, /.<*., by avoiding wastage as far m possible, but without making much effort to reduce costs by working on a very large scale. Instead of employing trained men to undertake scientific investigations in their own works, they have been content with "experiments" of an amateur nature, carried out by their foremen and other workmen. The French and German potters have sunk enormous Hums of money in. work of a purely investigatinnal nature; that money is, to all intents and purposes, lost, but it is being regained in the form of rapidly increasing trade. The British potter, on the contrary, is unwilling to spend large sums of money in this manner, and so in faced with an increasing competition. The Hritish Government is endeavouring to assist potters in various ways, but the existence of many small firms with no surnlus capital, rather than a few large and rich ones, prevents much progress being made against foreign competition.
Both policies have much to be said in their favour, but there can be no doubt that a firm of pottery manufacturers willing and able to spend money in properly arranged investigational and organisational work will have a far better chance of succeeding than those which continue on the present lines.
As a single instance of the two different points of view, it may be stated that whilst America has five schools for clay-working connected with its universities, Germany has six such .schools all heavily endowed, and Great Britain has part of one small building, which, until recently, wan of a wholly temporary character; it is under the control of a committee whose interests are purely local.
Vet, in spite of all their disadvantages, the best productions of British potters are still unrivalled in Injauty and design, in quality of workmanship, and in technical excellence.